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GLAPOLUS— 
PINK BEAUTY. 
Originatei in Holland 
and very gene.ally dis- 
tributed and grown for 
the earliest cut flowers. 
Planted early in April it 
should be in full bloom 
in June. 
The spike is slender 
and of medium height 
and produces a large 


number of medium size 
flowers open at one time. 

The color is a shade of 
deep rose and it has a 
deep crimson blotch in 
the throat. 

The illustration here 
shown was made from a 
bulblet grown spike and 
is small and does not do 
full justice to the variety. 

(See also page 142.) 
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The Giadiolus Manual. 


By W. W. Witmore, Jr. 
CHAPTER XV. 


Forcing Gladioli. 


IRCING Gladioli is perhaps the latest 

enterprise in ican floriculture. 

We have grown them in our gardens 
for centuries but it is the last few years 
that have brought them to our notice as 
a winter flower. Its comparative ease of 
culture has made it — for many Ba 
experienced growers to flower it under 
glass. Some have been very successful 
while others have not been.so successful 
on account of the lack of knowledge. To 
make it more a commercial flower during 
the winter months the writer will give the 
best of his knowledge in this chapter as 
he has been a close observer on this sub- 
ject for some time. 

Most of the mistakes and misfortunes 
in the forcing of Gladioli are caused by 
not planting the proper corms and in the 
proper place. It is as essential to this 
crop as it would be to a crop of roses or 
carnations that they be in a place that is 
light, airy and even in temperature. Soil 
conditions also are of vital importance. 
It has become a habit with many growers 
to fill the odd corners in the greenhouse 
with Gladioli. Of course we get results 
most of the time but when we are dis- 
appointed, as is ofter the case, we wish 
to blame either the man who sold us the 
corms or declare that the crop cannot be 
depended upon. We would not think of 
filling our odd corners with carnations or 
roses. Therefore, we should congratulate 
ourselves when a crop of Gladioli comes 
to maturity in good shape under these 
conditions. : 

They should be grown separately in 
beds planted five to six inches apart 
each way. I prefer solid benches al- 
though I have known of some very good 
results to come from stock planted on 
raised benches. 

Soil should be well prepared and not 
soil discarded after another crop has 
taken the greater part of the food from 
it, with ordinary virgin soil such as is 
used by all growers in refilling the 
benches, little, if any, fertilizer is neces- 
sary at the time of planting. When using 
only well rotted manures only thin coats 
of commercial fertilizers should be ap- 
plied. It is best to use liquid fertilizers, 
applying same just before the crop begins 


to bud. One application each week would 
be ample. If foliage is inclined to be 
noticeably light in color or take on a 
sickly appearance, all applications of 
fertilizers should be abandoned. Heavy 
oii will also tend to cause this re- 
sult. 

Soil should be stirred occasionally and 
always kept in a moist condition, water 
thoroughly and repeat only when the top 
soil takes on a dry appearance. 

The crop should be grown in a temper- 
ature of not less than 45°F. during the 
night and not more than 60°F. during the 
day. They are best at an even tempera- 
ture of 50° to 55°, at this temperature 
they bloom quicker, flower larger and re- 
tain a better foliage. 

Corms should be three-quarters as thick 
as they are wide and stock that has never 
before been cut for cut flowers. They 
should be planted to a depth of four 
inches, sight side up and six inches apart 
for largest size bulbs, five inches for or- 
dinary sizes. 

Nearly all varieties of Gladioli can be 
forced, although there is a varied differ- 
ence in the length of time required to 
produce the bloom, most varieties require 
from 120 to 150 days under normal con- 
ditions. They should always be allowed 
to take their own time as heavy forcing 
will ruin the crop and rather tends to 
make the crop later than it does to hurry 
it. 

The above is regarding large-flowered 
varieties and is not for the culture of 
Nanus and Colvilli varietiés“which are so 
extensively grown through the country. 
These can be planted much closer (four 
inches apart) and only three inches deep. 
The Nanus and Colvilli varieties are very 
beautiful, the former being composed of 
a large number of varieties, all showy 
and of many colors. In cases where 
Gladioli are wanted to be forced out of 
season the corms are held over in cold 
storage and planted at a time when fresh 
field stock cannot be had. 

The Holland growers are using this 
method for producing flowers at Christ- 
mastime At this time of year Gladioli 


are seldom seen as the stock taken from 
the field has not had sufficient time to rest 
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and start the new growth and bloom at 
this period. 

Instead of planting stock in the spring 
it is taken to cold storage and kept at a 
temperature of 38° to 40°F. and planted 
in August and September. These plant- 
ings will bloom during December and 
January. 

This has become a practice with many 
of the leading cut flower growers in 
England and Southern France as well as 
many other countries. It is comparatively 
new in America but should be practiced 

=xtensively in a short period of time. 

Stock held in storage will without doubt 
give better results than fresh stock on 
account of their delayed growth which 
they seem to try to make up as fast as 
they can. The crop comes on more 
evenly than that of fresh stock, especially 
the Nanus varieties. These wil! all bloom 
at once which is an advantage over stock 
which strings its crop out for a long 
period as is many times the case. This 
also is an advantage as it frees the bench 
in a shorter time. 

I will not attempt to here name any 
particular varieties suitable for forcing in 
either the small or large flowering sorts 
as the breeders of to-day are continually 
improving the races and should a number 
of varieties be mentioned it would be but 
a short time until they would be sur- 
passed by others of superior merit. 

The soil conditions should be the same 
as those given for large-fiowered varie- 
ties. They can, however, stand a little 
more fertilizer than the large-flowered 
sorts but care should be taken not to 
overdo it. 

Planting in cold frames is also another 
way of blooming the Gladioli out of sea- 
son. The soil is prepared the same as it 
would were it the greenhouse bench and 
the planting is also the same. Fall plant- 
ing is advisable in both cases of large- 
flowered and Nanus varieties. Planting 
should be late so as not to cause too much 
growth before the sash can be removed 
in the spring. 

They should be well protected from 
frost by covering with sash and then 
covering with straw, rush mats or some 
other convenient ‘material which will ex- 
clude the frost. They should be opened 
as soon as possible in the spring and 
treated as young plants in a hotbed, giv- 
ing plenty of ventilation and water, also 
being careful not to chill or burn as the 
weather conditions change. They should 
bloom late in May and early June. 

Spring planting can also be made suc- 
cessful if the frames are not allowed to 
become frozen during the winter so that 
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they can be worked early in February. 
They will then bloom early in July just 
before the early out-door varieties come 
in. 


[ Continued next month. Chap. XV1—*“ Grow- 
ing for Cut Flowers.” 4 


A. C. Hottes Goes to Ohio. 


Alfred C. Hottes, formerly instructor in 
floriculture in Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y., has been appointed assistant profes- 
sor of floriculture at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity at Columbus, O. His special work 
will be the development of courses in flori- 
culture. His appointment to this position 
will be welcomed by a very large circle of 
friends and the floriculture interests of 
the state of Ohio. Ohio is one of the 
most important floriculture states. 

Mr. Hottes graduated from the High 
School of Ithaca, N. Y., and from Cornell 
University in 1913, receiving his master’s 
degree in 1914. He is very enthusiastic 
regarding his new field of work and the 
possibilities of floriculture in the state of 
Ohio and takes up his labors with the 
heartiest recommendations of his former 
associates. He has already become promi- 
nent in floricultuze having contributed 
articles which have been published in 
The Journal of Heredity and in THE Mop- 
ERN GLADIOLUS GROWER. Mr. Hottes is 
a member of the Nomenclature Commit- 
tee of the American Gladiolus Society 
and is a contributor to Bailey’s Encyclo- 
pedia of Horticulture. 


Norwegian Booklet 


on the Gladiolus. 


A 32 page booklet of eighteen chapters 
is to hand, printed in the Norwegian 
language. This originally appeared as a 
series of articles by Kristian Prestgard in 
the Decorah, Iowa, Postens. It is a brief 
discussion of the Gladiolus, its history, 
cultivation, care, planting, soil require- 
ments, varieties, etc. The American 
growers are given a chapter. and direc- 
tions for starting a collection, directions 
for cutting, growing from seed, etc., and 
it is to be regretted that this little book 
is only available in the Norwegian lan- 
guage, as we are sure it would prove very 
useful to many people who could not read 
it in its —— form. 


September is too early to dig Gladioli 
except early pianted cormels and planting 
stock. October is pre-eminently the month 
for digging in the North Temperate 
Zone. 


Pace 
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Retarding Deterioration of Cut Floewers.* 


T a meeting of the Federation of New 

York Floral, Clubs held at Ithaca, 

N. Y., Mr. Emil C. Volz, as reported 

in Florists’ Exchange, New York, has some 

interesting things to say about the keep- 

ing of cut flowers. His remarks are sum- 
marized as follows: 


1. Physiological and other factors. 
2. Refrigeration or the use of lew tem- 


peratures. 
3. Use of chemicals. 
Under physiological factors we wiil 
group the following important items : 
1. Time of cutting blooms. 
2. Maturity of blooms at cutting time. 
3. Method of removing flower, viz: cut- 


ting versus breaking. 


6. Fertilizing or feeding before cutting. 

7. Fumigation before cutting. 

The above rather miscellaneous group 
is quite self-explanatory to every success- 
ful florist and needs little comment. You 
probably have ideas of your own on this 
subject, ideas resulting from years of 
practical experience and contact with the 
real thing. 

We now come to the most important 
phase of our discussion, namely the use 
of refrigeration or low temperatures. Be- 
ginning with an ordinary cellar, we have 
a gradual evolution taking place, which 
leads us to the modern refrigeration plant 
of the presentday. The two intermediate 
steps may be said to be the use of ice in 
conjunction with the old-fashioned cellar 
and the adaptation of the ordinary icebox, 
which preceded the mechanical device. 

What do the results of experiments 
with refrigeration show? The majority 
of experiments made in this country in- 
dicate that a fairly low temperature (35° 
to 45°F.) with a rather high humidity will 
give the best results. A well ventilated 
cool cellar is given preference by most 
florists of ordinary means. 

M. J. Mercier of France made a series 
of interesting experiments which proved 
that an icebox with temperature of 36°F. 
and a relative humidity of 90% was far 
superior to a cold cellar with temperature 
of 41°F. and relative humidity of only 
60%. The humidity evidently played a 
very important role. 

The work of M. J. Mercier is partially 
substantiated by some trials made with 


* Reprinted from Cold, published by Madison 
Cooper Co., Calcium, N. Y. 


Paperwhite Narcissus at Cornell Uni- 
versity. These tlowers kept perfectly for 
a period of two weeks in a storage room 
of 40° average temperature with constant 
humidity of 85%. At the end of four 
weeks the Narcissi were still in fair con- 
dition, however, they had lost their odor 
and bright luster. 

Check lots were kept at ordinary living 
room temperature and only lasted three 
and five days respectively. 

Refrigeration occupies a prominent 
place with the large commercial firms of 
to-day. The wholesale grower of Carna- 
tions and Roses would be lost without it, 
as would the grower of Peonies. 

The third part of our discussion takes 
up the use of chemicals as flower pre- 
servatives. In 1906-1907 two French scien- 
tists, Messrs. Ducomet and Fourton, 
dermonstrated by experiments that many 
types of flowers will respond to sugar, 
salt and other chemical solutions if made 
up in certain proportions. Similar ex- 
periments were conducted in 1908 and 
1913 at Cernell University under the di- 
rection of the Plant Physiology Depart- 
ment. The results did not tally at all 
with the work done in France; however, 
different types of flowers were used in 
conducting the work. This probably will 
account for some of the differences. That 
chemicals do have a decided effect in 
some cases was demonstrated by recent 
experiments with Chrysanthemums at 
Iowa State College. Solutions of the salts 
of sodium, potassium and calcium in- 
creased the life of the Chas. Razer variety 
by four days in comparison with ordinary 
water treatment. 

Having hastily surveyed the past. let us 
now look the present situation squarely 
in the face with a view to offering sug- 
gestions for future work. The idea of 
flower preservation primarily is one of 
arresting or at least slowing up certain 
processes, sometimes spoken of as “ripen- 
ing,” which naturally take place in plants. 
Temperature has an important effect 
upon the rapidity with which these 
changes take place, hence the florist re- 
sorts to refrigeration to preserve his cut 
flowers. What we need most now along 
the lines of flower refrigeration is care- 
fully conducted temperature tests with 
each of the most important commercial 
flowers. These tests should give not only 
the proper temperature, but also the cor- 
tect humidity in each case so that the 
flower will not oniy keep in storage, but 

[ Continued on page 146.) 
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MRS. AUSTIN’S TALKS. 











AT THE CLEVELAND INDUSTRIAL EXPO- 
SITION. 


“Yes, I came from Yorkshire, but my 
home is in Ohio now. Have a couple 
hundred acres of land and raise fine 
stock. What have you here?” “Flowers,” 
replied the conservative Yankee. “Tell 
me more about your animals.” “All 
right, come and see my big steer, he’s for 
sale and and Il let him go at the first 
reasonable offer, because I have more 
coming on at home, all good ones. He is 
as gentle asakitten and carries a ton and 
a half of beef.” The Yankee made no 
sign but the word “beef” grated on his 
nerves, and as he gazed at the wonderful 
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room, cool and pleasant, and with ail 
conveniences, which I think would just 
suit you, and you are the fifth who have 
applied for it today, but you know, of 
course, I couldn’t let every one in such a 
room.” Shrewd, kind little landlady, who 
brought cool drinks to our room, and 
when restaurant food nearly drove us 
home, served a delicious lunch at our 
booth in the flower tent, and with whom 
we had pleasant little chats over “a cup 


.o’tea” in her neat kitchen. 


. With exhibit staged we proceeded to 
look around over the grounds. The 
Exposition proper consisted of nine dis- 
tinct shows, each in a tent 90 x 180 feet. 
The $100,000 collection of livestock from 
O. C. Barber’s famous Anna Dean Farm 
was in a tent separate from the others 
and was an exhibit of valuable cattle, 
dogs, fowls, birds, vegetables, various 
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FLOWER SHOW 
CLEVELAND INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITION 


animal with its soft eyes and silken skin 
he was glad that his flowers did not have 
to be chopped and crushed lifeless to 
make them marketabie. He turned to- 
ward the Flower Show tent and began 
planning his booth. The tent presented 
a busy scene, a miniature floral world 
under construction. Would order and 
beauty ever come from such chaos and 
confusion ? ° o ° sd ° 
“We are exhibitors at the Exposition 
and would like to engage a room for the 
week. The druggist at the corner told 
us of you.” The keen eyes took us in at 
a glance—country people who need rest 
—and a maternal warmth crept into her 
voice which seemed like, welcome, my 
~hildren, as she said, “I have a nice front 


ornamental vases for garden use, and one 
beautiful stallion whose face showed much 
expression as he watched a naphtha launch 
with search light playing on it. 

Other shows were, Auto, Grange ex- 
hibits, Poultry and Pets, Building material 
and house furnishings, Made in Cleveland 
products, Flower show, Woman’s work, 
Food show. Those tents were connected 
and as we walked slowly through them 
we saw and learned many interesting 
things. “Here, madam, enjoy the breeze 


from this eleciric fan operated by the 
Delco-Light. The new electric light for 
every farm home. So simple a child can 
operate it.” 

“ Buy aframe and get your picture free,” 
and under his brush the canvas became 
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a landscape. He waxed eloquent and 
convinced many that their gaze should 
rest on a picture (one of his) the last 
thing at night and the first thing in the 


morning. 

“Buy a Dutch lunch and fool your 
friends.” The lunch in forms of apples, 
bologna, sandwiches, etc., all of candy. 

“Here are the latest things in trellises 
and pergolas and, yes, young lady, that’s 
a courting seat just big énough for two.” 

“This is our special Gladiolus bulb. 
offer, 10 varieties for 50c., a $1.00 value. 
All properly labeled and mailed to your 
address prepaid, Nov. Ist.” 


Gertrude J. Stanton—Age 4 years. 


“Taste our Wiltshire Ham waked in 
the Echo-Thermo stove.” (Perfectly de- 
licious. ) 

Baking demonstrations were interest- 
ing, but one of the trying things was 
helping to judge the bread in the bread 
contest. The exhibits in the Flower Show 
tent interested us most, and a diagram of 
it may be of interest to others. 

Outside, in addition to the nine large 
tents were probably fifty smaller ones as 
well as the usual other attractions that 
go with fairs. At the Open Air Hippo- 
drome, the singing of Miss Marianne 
Conway with band accompaniment was 
especially pleasing, and the rich musical 
tone of her voice was equally noticeable 
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when, in a little morning chat she said, 
=a think Neo cleaner is the best for white 


The most beautiful performance was 
the toe dancing of Prof. Cook’s class 
of children. Beautifully costumed they 
danced the Highland Fling and other 
melodies which showed their accomplish- 
ments to perfection. The little Cupid, 
Gertrude J. Stanton, four years old, whose 
photo appears here, is “he youngest toe 
dancer in Cleveland, and certainly a won- 
der in her line. 

Glad we went to the Exposition and 
now glad to be home again. 


Mrs. A. H. AUSTIN. 


Giadiolus—Pink Beauty. 
[ Subject of illustration on our front cover page.) 


While the illustration on our front 
cover page this month does not do justice 
to the variety, Pink Beauty, yet we are 
pleased to give publicity to this variety 
on account of its many good qualities. 

While some growers despise Pink 
Beauty and while we are ready to admit 
that it cannot be classed as a high grade 
flower by any means, yet when it is con- 
sidered that Pink Beauty is doubtless the 
very earliest of any Gladiolus and when 
we consider further that it is of fair 
quality and very useful as an early cut 
flower, we may with consistency recom- 
mend Pink Beauty for every garden. 

Pink Beauty is a sure bloomer and we 
think there is no doubt but what it is a 
full week earlier than any other common 
variety, if indeed, it is not two weeks 
earlier. 

Pink Beauty is a medium sive corm and 
is very prolific of large size cormlets, 
many of which throw flower spikes the 
first year. 

This variety has been given awards of 
merit and first class certificates by several 
different European Societies. 

By all means grow a few Pink Beauty 
for its earliness if for no other reason. 





When THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER 
was first undertaken it was thought that 
it would be difficult to get sufficient mat- 
ter to keep it going for a period of years. 
We are now near the end of the third 
year and the accumulation of good matter 
on hand is greater than ever before. Our 
readers need haveno fear that THE MODERN 
GLADIOLUS GROWER is ever likely to be 
discontinued because of lack of matter to 
print. Our only lack is subscribers. Send 
us the names of your friends who may be 
interested. 
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“ Fre aky ” One of our Western subscribers, who is 

The “F Seslai S n. a clergyman, writes that he has been a 
j florist for over 40 years and tried almost 
The growing season has been quite everything for the decoration of churches 
“freaky” for Gladioli this year as well and that the Gladiolus is a better fiower 
as for other vegetation. The cold, wet, in a way than all others. Certainly the 

early season followed by the hot, dry Gladiolus has a range of color and gives 

middle season resulted in a forcing of a volume of bloom which is applicable to 
growth which was not conducive to well most any purpose, and for church decora- 
balanced bloom. Many growers report tion especially where a large mass of 
that such varieties as Mrs. Francis King, bloom is necessary for proportionate dec- 
which ordinarily bloom from very small oration, the Gladiolus cannot be surpassed. 
bulbs, have only given bloom from the 
larger size. It is also reported that many 
misshapen flower spikes have resulted 
and the hot weather and lack of moisture 
have resulted in complete failures in some 
cases. Those who are growing Gladioli 
for the first time this year should not be 
| discouraged and should carefully save 
their bulbs for another season’s growth. 
Bulbs which have matured in pretty good - . - 
chage Wi giné'a geal Rewer tpihe nest advertising standpoint. There is a great 


ith , diti future for the Gladiolus and there is a 
} your WHE average was COREE. great market for cut bloom of same if it 


One of our correspondents writes that is properly displayed and advertised. 
| he is having trouble with katydids which The Editor has | found in growing the 
nie at attack his Gladiolus field in swarms. variety known as The King, that the 
They injure a large portion of the blooms variety Kathryn received from another 
and he would like suggestions as to a grower is identical with it. If others do 
remedy if anyone has had the same not agree with this conclusion we hope 
trouble and applied a remedy for it. to hear from them. 





Some of our - readers may be interested 
to know how one of our subscribers 
started making a business of the growing 
of Gladioli for cut flowers. She was situ- 
ated 19 miles from a large city and the 
carrying of great bunches of the cut bloom 
in her arms on the electric cars to friends 
in town, brought all the erders she could 
fill. Here is a novel suggestion from an 
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We are asked about a variety called 
“Incontestible.” It is described as an 
extra large flower of creamy white color 
except two large red, clear-cut blotches 
on two lower petals. Can anyone tell us 
who originated it and more about it? 


Classifying the Dahlia. 
{Copyrighted by The Garden Magazine. | 

Systematic botanists now prefer another 
scientific name for the flower, but it pre- 
eminently deserves the one so commonly 
given in floricultural literature, Dahlia 
variabilis, the “changeable Dahlia.” Prob- 
ably no other genus of plants has devel- 
oped in so short a time so many diverse 
types as mark the present day range of 
this beautiful fall flower. In the genus 
we have plants dwarf and plants giant, 
plants light yellowish green and plants 
deep metallic bronze, stems stocky and 
stems slender and leaves coarse as those 
of cabbage and fine as these .f ferns. 
The widest range, though, is shown in 
the flowers; for here, starting with the 
“single” with eight small - “petals” or 
floral rays, we have every gradation in 
size from the tiny Pompon to the gigantic 
decorative, and every development in 
form, extending, on one hand, through 
the broad-petaled, flat Decorative to the 
perfect ball of tightly-quilted rays that 
mark the old “Show” type, and, on the 
other hand, through the long, gracefully 
twisted ribbons of the Peony-flowered 
Dahlia, to the delicacy of the needle-like, 
interlacing, reversely rolled rays of the 
most advanced Cactus Dahlia. 

Developing in different countries along 
somewhat unlike lines, the classification 
of these types of Dahlia has become very 
irregular, so that except in England where 
a National Dahlia Society and tire Royal 
Horticultural Society have done much to 
secure uniformity, every grower has had 
a classification scheme of his own, diffex- 
ing slightly or materially from that of his 
neighbor. 

This unfortunate cenfusion the Ameri- 
can Dahlia Society is attempting to cor- 
rect, for this side of the water, at least ; 
and has presented a tentative classification 
scheme, which, in its final form, it is 
hoped Dahlia cataloguers generally will 
adopt and use, so that we may have a 
definite idea in mind when we speak of 
a particular type of Dahlia. 

This classification groups Dahlias in 
nine sections, largely by type of blossom, 
as follows: (1) Cactus Dahlias, with sub- 
sections for the true, fluted type and the 
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Hybrid-cactus or Semicactus t (2) 
Decorative Dahlias; (3) Ball- shaped D Double 
Dahlias, with subsections for Show type, 
Hybrid Show, Giant Show or Colossal 
type, and Pompon type; (4) Peony-flow- 
one, or “Art” Dahlias; (5) Z/uplex Dah- 

se Single Dahlias, boti: large and 

all; (7) Collarette Dahlias ; (8) Anem- 
po Dahlias; and (9) Other 
sections, defining Miniature or Pompon 
Cactus, Mignon or Tom Thumb type, 
Bedding Dahlias, and Cockade, or Zonal, 
Dahlias. 

If classification has been confused, the 
nomenclature of its varieties is “confu- 
sion worse confounded.” Namesa’<c now 
not only duplicated, but double dupii- 
cated and even worse, frequently for 
varieties of same type. The same variety 
may travel under one or more aliases; 
names are so misspelled as hardly to be 
recognizable ; foreign names are imported 
bodily with the varieties, or are translated 
or mistranslated; old varieties are re- 
named, etc., etc., while accurate descrip- 
tions of varieties, based on any known 
color standard, free from unduly lauda- 
tory adjectives and giving a clear picture 
of the flower, are altogether too rare. 

The correction of the errors in names 
and the writing of exact, non-technical 
but clear and concise descriptions of the 
limited number of varieties that are care- 
fully selected as really worthy of continua- 
tion, are tusks that can only be accom- 
plished, if at all, by years of careful work. 

All varieties thought by any grower to 
be realiy worthy oi attention should be 
collected at some central place or places, 
where they can be carefully studied and 
compared by a small group of Dahlia 
lovers, or by scientific students of flori 
culture, who are interested in the flower 
as such, not concerned with its dissemi- 
nation or sale but thoroughly cognizant 
of all points which make Dahlias worthy 
of growing or selling, either for decora- 
tive beauty or commercial adaptability. 
Such work the American Dahlia Society, 
through its Nomenclature Committee, 
hopes sometime to be able to do; but it 
can become a possibility only by the 
hearty coéperation of all Dahlia growers 
and Dahlia lovers. HALL. 


We are greatly in need of good photo- 
graphs of varieties of Gladioli which are 
well introduced to commerce. A single 
spike will answer but we prefer two or 
three spikes in a group as they make 
a much better illustration. ;*hotographs 


must be clear to reproduce well. Any- 
one having such photographs will con- 
fer a great favor by sending them in. 
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WAYSIDE RAMBLINGS. 


A LITTLE CONSIDERED VALUE IN SUGGES- 
TIVE CATALOGUE DESCRIPTIONS. 


These thoughts have suggested them- 
selves to me by reading the following de- 
scription of Gladiolus Mary Fennell : 

“Unusual and attractive. There is no other 
Gladiolus like it. It is beautiful and refined and 
stately as a hess, and will be prized by those 
who admire the Patricians of the garden.” 

The impression created by these words 
causes the flower described to stand out 
alone, clothes it with an appealing indi- 
viduality which at once grips the imagina- 
tion and causes us to see visions and 
dream dreams. This is the perfection of 
description and lifts us far above the 
sordid atmosphere of trade. 

Now the usual purpose for which a de- 
scription is employed is to effect a sale, 
but the words quoted carry us beyond 
this; they awaken in the reader’s imagi- 
nation a picture of what the flower really 
is, the desire to possess follows, and once 

ion is attained the description be- 
comes a source of pleasure and this pleas- 
ure continues until the flower appears 
and has a real and substantial value and 
this value would be in no wise discounted 
if expectations were not realized. 

Any suggestive force that impels us to 
search for the beautiful or the great is 
uplifting in its tendency; the quest for 
the ideal carries its own realization. 

JOHN LANE. 











CROWDED TERMINAL BUDS ON GLADIOLI. 


One of our correspondents writes want- 
ing to know why there are sometimes a 
few buds crowded on the end of the spike 
only. He asks if this is due to too close 
planting. He reports a good many in 
that condition, especially America. 

We have noticed this trouble ourselves 
in some cases. Some varieties seem 
especially prone to it while others are 
altogether free. Any reader who can 
offer a suggestion as to the cause will 
confer a favor on the editor as well as on 
our correspondent by writing us fully 
about it.—(Editor.} 





BEETLE INJURY TO GLADIOLI. 


I notice an inquiry in the Sep:ember 
issue of THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER 
by Carl F. Glick in regard to beetle in- 
jury of Gladioli. The beetle is “The 
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Tarnished Plant Bug,” and is a serious 
pest on Dahlias.’ He stings the tender 
stem right back of bud, sucks the juice 
out and caused the bud to blast so they 
have to make new side shoots befcre 
blooming and the bug often keeps biast- 
ing bucs so no flowers appear. It has 
been an \wnusally hard season on Dahlias 
this seaso.. I never knew this beetle to 
damage the Gladiolus as he does not chew 
but only sucks the jujce, but he injures 
asters and may the Gladiolus. I don’t 
know if the fly or beetle “A.C.” describes 
in the September issue is the same one, 
but presume it is. E. R. MACOMBER. 


Newport (R. I.) Mid- 
summer Flower Show. 


The Newport Horticuitural Society and 
the Newport Garden Club, held their 
third annual show at Hilitop Inn, August 
17th, 18th and 19th. Some very meritori- 
ous displays were made and Gladioli 
were well represented. 

Among the trade exhibits were the fol- 
lowing : 

L. Merton Gage, Natick, Mass., showing 
the variety, Mrs. Dr. Norton. Ue was 
awarded a Silver Medal. A first class 
certificate went to H. E. Meader, Dover, 
N. H., for the variety Myrtle; a gratuity 
of $5.00 to C. W. Brown & Son for col- 
lection of Gladioli. 

C. M. Bugholt showed a white seedling 
Gladiolus of great purity which was 
awarded the society Silver Medal. B. 
Hammond Tracy put up his usual fine 
display of Gladioli. F. P. Webber showed 
Primulinus Hybrids. 

The above mentioned are Gladiolus ex- 
hibits only. There were, of course, many 
other beautiful flowers exhibited, but we 
mention only those most interesting to 
our readers. 


Along with plenty of vanstebiee, every 
farm family should raise plenty of flowers. 
We should like to see the time come 
when in every farm home in the South 
a bunch of flowers in the center of the 
table will be regarded almost as much a 
table necessity as butter or sugar. The 
feeding place of mere animals may rightly 
serve no except to satisfy the de- 
mands of the stemach, but the family 
dinner table should also reflect one’s as- 
pirations for higher things. Let the dinner 
table be a place for beautiful flowers, and 
meal-time a time for everything of good- 
humor and good-fellowship it is possible 
for all members of the family to bring to 
it.— The Progressive Farmer. 
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Retarding Deterioration of Cut Flowers. 
(Continued from page 140.) 


will be able to exist a reasonable — 
of time in the care of the consumer. In 
many cases we find complaints arising 
from thic very source. Surely the cut 
flower trade in America and Europe is 
extensive enough to warrant these ex- 
periments. 

As shown before, chemicals, at least in 
the form of solutions, have been found 
wanting by the commercial man. No 
one solution will benefit enough types of 

to warrant its use on a large 
scale. Perhaps os difficulties will be be 
remedied in the fu 

Of recent years go EN with ap- 
ples and other fruit demonstrates that 
carbon dioxide gas is useful in preserving 
the fruit. If it proves to be a commercial 
success with fruit, there may be an op- 
portunity of getting good results with cut 
flowers. The advantage of the method 
is that it can be used in connection with 
cold storage and would, therefore, be of 
value, commercially. 

The whole problem then resolves itself 
into the two main phases: Refrigeration, 
Chemistry and Plant Physiology. The 
commercial man is most interested in re- 
he guna because it has and will benefit 

him more than other methods. There- 
fore, he should be active in helping with 
the experimental work. 


Note by the Editor : 

The above is an extremely interesting 
and valuable contribution to the subject 
of which it treats and as such is entitled 
to the careful consideration of those who 
are interested. As we have had consid- 
erable experience in trying to determine 
the correct humidity for the storage of 
various perishable goods, it might not be 
out of place for us to suggest that it is 
an extremely difficult thing to determine 
the exact humidity which is the most 
suitable for the safe keeping of any par- 
ticular product. Conditions are variable 
and the state of maturity of the product 
varies and, therefore, only generalities 
may be arrived at. It is a pretty safe 
thing to say, however, that cut flowers 
will do better in a relative humidity of 
85 to 90% than they will in a relative 
humidity of 60%. The temperature at 
which they should be held depends some- 


what on the length of time they are to be 
carried in storage and what temperature 
they are likely to encounter when re- 
moved therefrom. The practical features 
of the problem must be carefully consid- 
ered in carrying on research or experi- 
mental work along this line. 


Life History of Gladiclus 
Corms Wanted. 


Last fall at digging time the Editor 
noticed some peculiar looking corms mostly 
from a mixture, but partly from the 
variety, America. These corms were well 
developed especially as to height and the 
peculiar part of them was their contcur 
or exterior surface, instead of being 
smooth and round as most corms are, 
they were wrinkled and ridged. It was 
thought at the time that these corms 
might be mixed in from some other 
variety, and they were carefully separated 
and marked for separate planting. They 
have behaved peculiarly this year, the 
most of them not blooming but dividing 
into three, four, five and six corms which 
are apparently well developed and strong 
enough to throw a flower spike next year. 
It is expected to still keep these corms 
separate for another year’s planting and 
watch developments. The experience is 
related here hoping that some other 
grower may have een through it and 
can throw additional light on the subject. 
The life history of a Gladiolus corm has 
been touched upon in past issues of THE 
MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER, but we are 
not satisfied that all the different phases 
of the subject have been covered. Some 

claim that they have a secret 
process of rejuvenating “‘worn out” corms. 
We presume that their secret process is 
no secret at all, but may be somewhat 
along the line of the above stated fact. 
If cultural conditions are good it is possi- 
ble that the so-called “worn out” corms 
can be made useful by forcing them to 
divide forming new corms which have 
never bloomed and which will be strong 
for bloom the following year. 

Certainly Gladiolus growers who have 
been in the business for many years 
should be able to tell us more about this 
subject. Comparatively few people are 
observant, however, and we are not sur- 
prised that more definite facts are not 
known. It seems too bad that new-begin- 
ners should be obliged to dig out a lot of 
information which could readily be given 
by those with longer experience. 
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Gladiolus Society of Ohio. 


Fourth Annual Flower Show. 


HE Gladiolus Society of Olnio held 

its fourth annual flower show at the 

Hollenden Hotel on August 18th and 
19th, and as has been customary in recent 
years the Cleveland Florists Club co-op- 
erated with the society and showed a 
number of interesting made-up floral 
pieces. 

Owing to the dry weather the display 
was not as large as last year, but was 
extra good considering the droughty con- 
ditions prevailing in Ohio. Through some 
misunderstanding as to date of the show 
several intending exhibitors were not 
present with exhibits. 

Joe Coleman of Lexington, Ohio, cap- 
tured the Cleveland Florists Ciub cup for 
the most meritorious new Gladiolus, and 
the specimen shown by Mr. Coleraan was 
certainly worthy of it. 

J. F. Rychlik, Painesville, Ohio, took six 
first prizes and one second prize, captur- 
ing by far the largest number of awards 
secured by any one exhibitor. 

Nagirroc Gardens from the Cor- 
rigan Estate had a fine display and the 
variety Baron J. Hulot shown by them was 
the finest we have ever seen. 

Munsell & Harvey, of Ashtabula, Ohio, 
took first prize for the most meritorious 
display with R. R. E. Huntington, of Paines- 
ville, second. 

C. B. Gates, of Wayside Gardens, Men- 
tor, Ohio, had a fine display of selected 
varieties. 

The Cleveland Florists Club were rep- 
resented by Knoble Bros., The jones & 
Russell Co., J. M. Gasser Co., A. M. Al- 
brecht, Paul C. Hahn and Chris. Wilhelmy. 
They showed table decorations and baskets 
and made a very fine display through 
the center of the t hall as a fitting comple- 
ment to the vased Gladioli arranged along 
the sides: 


LIST OF AWARDS: 


Class 1. 

By The W. Atlee Burpee Co. 
Bost vase any Bod variety, we caes, cash $5.00. 
Won by James F. Rychlik with Wz 

By the Gladiolus Society. 
Second Best Vase any Red variety, |l0 spi 
Bronze Medal. Won by James F. Ryc! hie ike 
Princeps. 


Class 2. 
By C. B. Gates. 
Best Vase any Pink variety, 10 spikes, Silver 





Medal. Won awn © <> 94 ay Evelyn Kirt- 
ike = tues Ww ab y Madi Ke 
spikes, Bronze on by Madison 
with Panama. 


Class 3. 
By Munsell & Harvey. 


Best Vase any White Mg et ad pikes, cash 
es = by James F. R: ik with N Gloss of 


or the Gladiolus Society. 
Second Best Vase ay White variety, 10 spikes, 
Bronze + oe Won by Madison per with 
Spencer’s Ni 
Class 4. 
By R. E. Huntington. 


Best Vase of any Yellow variety, 10 spikes, 


} ad Medal. Won by James F. Rychlik with 

Niagara. 
Second Best Vase .any Yellow Ms 10 spikes, 
Bronze Medal. Won by Mad ong eet with 
Schwaben 

Class 5. 
By E. E. Stewart, 

Best Vase an dn vy color, 10 spikes, corms 
Michigan. by Jas. F. Rychlik wun Apollo. 


ae Best Vase any other color, 10 spikes, 100 
rms Black . Won by Nagirroc Gardens 
with E Baron J. Hulot. 
Class 6. 
By Charles F. Fairbanks. 
Most oy a ee ge hay 00. Won by 
Munsell & cash $5.00. Won 
by Mrs. fg E "Huntington, 
Class 7. 
_— ae ee F. Fairbanks. 
variety, 50 cash $5.00. 
Woa Mi Mrs. RE g a8 ith Pink Per- 
Section. 
Class 8. 

By Charles F. Fairbanks. 
Best New Sending oot 
more spikes, cash 

By James F. Rychlik. 


Second Best New Seedling not yet dissemi- 
nated, 1 or more spikes, cash $2.00. Won by 
Joe Coleman. 

Class 9. 


By The Gladiolus Society. 
New Seedling, or other variety of merit, not be- 
fore shown here, any coior, grown by the ex- 
hibitor, 6 or more spikes. Certificate of Merit 
with per cent of rating. Won by Munsell & 


Harvey. 
Class 10. 


et disseminated, 1 or 
‘on by Joe Coleman. 


By Joe Coleman. 

Best Collection Seedlings, Silver Cup. (No 
* award.) 
By Bidwell & Fobes.  . 


Second Collection Seedlings, Bronze Medal. 
(No award.) 
Class 11. 


By Miss Gretchen Zang. 


Best Vase, i Greichen Zang, 6 spikes, 
Silver Cup, value $10.00. (No entries.) 
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Class 12. 
By THe MopeRN GLADIOLUS Grower. 
Best Vase, any color, 6 Silver Troph: 
Cup. Yale 00. Won b . Rychlik pond 
War. 10 years’ su ion MODERN 
GLADIOLUS GROWER. we 3 Bwell & Fobes 
with Rose Wells. Third, 5 i (No 
swasd.) Pourth, 3 yr. eubuctiption. (te award.) 
Class 13. 
By Willis E. Fryer. 
Best Vase, variety Mrs. W. E. Fryer, 6 spikes, 


cme tbe. W. E. Fryer. Won by By Bidweil & 
Fobes. 


Best Vase variety Glory, 12 spikes, 

Mrs. W. E. Fryer. Won by Buinelt & Fobes 
Class 14. 

By The Austin Co. 


Best Display of the Austin originations, not less 
than 4 nor more than @ spikes each, cash $5.00. 
(No entries.) 

Class 15. 


By Harry ro King. 
Best Display Primulinus H matte, 100 corms 
Niagaza. on by Madisor. 

By H. E. Meader. 

Second Best y Primulinus Hybrids, 25 
corms. (To be —_# by the winner from any 
two of the Seen varieties Pink Per- 
Section, Tiger.) Won by Nagirroc gar- 
dens. 
Class 16. 
By Matthew Crawford. 


Bast Vase say Rod verity. old or new, 3 spikes, 
200 corms Mrs. F. Pendleton. Won by james F” 
Rychlik with War. 

Class 17. 

By Jacob Thomann & Sons. 

Best Vase New Sooting- Wye x Li 
100 corms Rochester White. Won by 
Harvey. 


Second Best Vase New Seedling, White or Light 
a 3 50 corms Rochester White. (No other en- 


Class 18. 
By the Cleveland Florists Club. 
Most Meritorious New Gladiolus, never before 
Coleman. 


shown here, Silver Cup. Won by Joe 

Basket Di 
Hahn, A. M. 
were all ae 


ae om colet. 
Hl & 


by Knoble Brothers, Paul 
ibrecht, and Ernest B. Wilheiony 


fable 2 Jonas Runeell Co., 
The J. Me Goon Gesser Co, a Brothers were 
also very effective and 


The Gladiolus sense geet awarded a Silver Medal 
for merit of —— from private gardens to the 
Nagirroc G: 


Plant Diseases. 


We are as much at sea on many plant 
diseases asis the medical fraternity regard- 
ing a cure for infant paralysis. One of the 
most baffling is the hard or dry rot of 
Gladiolus bulbs. Various experiment sta- 
tions throughout the country have been 
working on the problem for years without 
gaining any light. Some of these have 
recommended a formalin bath of one part 
40% formalin to 14 parts water, bulbs *o 
be soaked eight hours; some state longer. 


It was feared a stronger solution or 2 
longer bath would injure the bulbs. This 
year the writer determined to give this 
treatment a thorough test. It was tried 
in various strengths, the strongest solu- 
tion being one pint of 40% formalin to 
nine pints of water and the longest im- 
mersion in this was 24 hours, one lot of 
bulbs being but a half-inch in diameter. 
it was thought the solution might soak 
nearly through the latter. To de very 
brief, no bulbs were injured and no check 
made on the development of the disease, 
for the mortality im each and every lot 
was as great as im the case of the un- 
treated ‘ots held for checks. The lots 
consisted of ordinary garden hybrid Gladi- 
oli and also several lots of half-blood 
primulinus. No effect of the treatment 
was noted. 

A few things were noted of doubtful 
value. The lowest mortality was in the 
wettest ends and sides of beds, the highest 
in the driest parts, though even the latter 
had an abundance of water. Shade for 
nearly all the forenoon fell on some beds 
of each lot and in these parts the disease 
seemed to gain but little headway. Is it 
possible a low temperature wili tend to 
lower activity of the disease as is the case 
with soil bacteria? It was also noticed 
that in the driest and hottest spots the 
disease became epidemic the present year, 
though it is presumed the bulbs were 
diseased before planting. But the fact is 
that in these spots a space of several feet 
square would lose every bulb and the 
bulbs were of various sorts, someof them 
named varieties from both foreign and 
American growers or dealers. The writer 
wishes to confess he knows no more of 
measures for control than he has in the 
past. One lot of bulbs was soaked for 
eight hours (1915) in a solution of one- 
third peroxide of hydrogen and two- 
thirds water. This asa preventive meas- 
ure on some fine sorts. It was not known 
they were diseased, however, and none 
now appear infected. -But the bulbs 
seemed of lowered vitality both that year 
(1915) and even the present year have 
not produced as in 1914. This> proves 
nothing, however. As it is believed the 
disease is constantly developing, it is sug- 
gested bulbs be treated as soon as dug, 
instead of in spring, just before planting. 
If low temperatures are a deterrent, fall 
treatment is more necessary in California 
than elsewhere.—ERNEST BRAUNTON in 
Los Angeles Times. 








THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER will 
be sent to your address for three years at 
a cost of but $1.50. 
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{ This department of THE MODERN (GLADIOLUS GROWER is intended to be one of its most helpful and 
valuable features. All questions asked in good faith and which are of general interest will have careful 
attention. The fu'l aame and address of the writer must be given, but not for publication.}—Eprror. 





Planting Cormels or Bulblets. 


To THE Eprror :— 


I would very much ~ pe oy an article describ- 
tt their cormels. In 


Anot grow 
of a machine or garden drill for the purpose. 
Would like also to know how they om : 
small bulbs or planting stock. 


Answer :—Our personal Siadeiitiea is as 
plant in a flat-bottomed trench five to six 
inches wide and, as suggeste”, at the rate 
of perhaps 200 to 400 cormels to the foot 
of row, but if planting valuable varieties 
we would plant in a single drill and not 
so thick as it. gives room for larger in- 
crease. We tried a garden seeder with 
special cylinder for planting bulblets but 
it does not put them in as thickly as we 
would like to have them. The valuable 
sorts should be handled just about as 
you would plant garden peas, but per- 
haps sown a little more thickly and cov- 
ered two or three inches deep. 

Planting stock or small corms are com- 
monly drilled in a single drill, but in our 
own case, we drill them in a double 
drill or doubie row about six inches apart 
and the double rows about thirty inches 
apart. The trench for the double row 
is made with a hand hoe after first open- 
ing a trench with a hand garden piow. 
The bulbs are sown by hand and irregu- 
larly, not placed singly, in a drill made 
with the end of a rake in the bottom of 
the flat-bottomed trench and covered to a 
depth of about four inches. 


Soil Treatment for Flowers. 


a public Dace where we wish fo gow flowers 
w we Wi iw wers 
Would ashes be good SY" Y Ashtabula Co. 0. 

Answer Sarena will be best to work a 
good application of rich stable manure 
into this soil some months in advance of 
planting. Fifteen tons per acre should 
give good results. Later, apply one-half 
to one ton of wood ashes per acre, and 
shortly before planting use 300) pounds of 
acid phosphate per acre. 


Propagation of Gladioli. 
To THe Eprror :— 

Can you please give us some information in re- 
to the comenee Dog oe oy ye of Gladioli 
of the blooms What kind of 

soil is necessary for “heir success. 
A. K. W., Pa. 

Answer :—For the commercial propaga- 
tion of the Gladiolus in order that the 
corms may be of good size and not too 
soft, the fertilizer best used is one usually 
termed a Potato phosphate, rich in phos- 
phoric acid and potash. Frequent cultiva- 
tion is also strongly advocated. A medium 
loam is the preferred soil. Certain Hol- 
land firms are raising bulbs cheaply and 
cc peting, but the bulbs are thought not 
to ve as clean of disease. Good stock can 
be grown from cormelsor “spawn,” plant- 
ing 2” or 3” deep and cultivating very 
persistently.— Florists’ Exchange. 





Forcing Gladioli. 
To THE EprTror:— 

What method is used to grow Gladiolus bulbs. 
for forcing bloom ? Do the’ need to be planted 
earlier than usual to be forced for bloom for the 
following Easter? May blooms be cut from stock 
grown for forcing? What size bulbs cam be used 
so as to get first class bloom, variety would al! 
be America ? F.O.G. 

Answer :—Considerable information has 
appeared on this subject in past issues of 
THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER, but 
the article by Mr. Wilmore in this issue 
is perhaps the most complete. 

We would be glad to have further com- 
ments on this subject and especially an 
answer to “F. O. G.” as to best size bulbs 
of America for forcing. The subject of 
forcing Gladioli wili come into greater 
prominence, and we are desirous of secur- 
ing all the information possibie on it. 


THE MopeRN G GLADIOLUS GROWER is 
nearing the end of its third volume and 
we believe we are safe in saying that the 
files of same contain more facts and in- 
formation regarding the Gladiolus than 
can be had from any other source. The 
ound volumes cout but $1.25 each post- 
paid and we can ‘iurnish back issues of 
Volume IIi. to date 





Gladiolus— The Bride. 
ee October is, perhaps, the best 


time for ting The Bride and other 
early-fiowerin ring " Cladioli, corms may yet 
be planted. ce SS eee sina te 
one of turfy loam, a little leaf-moid and 


Bulbs. 


Speaking of lilies, I will say that last 
fall we set out half a dozen Candidum 
lilies in September. } Phare is the right 
time, but as they are imported it is a very 
difficult matter to get them at that time. 


green crowns 
were covered with litter for 


They have survived the winter, and it 
remains to be seen what they will il do. 
If the tulips are done blooming, and 
need re-setting this year, they may be 
taken from their place, while the tops are 


green, but do not break the tops off, nor 

turb the roots to stop growth. The whole 
bunch may be put into a shallow trench 
prepared for them, huddled together, or 
heeled in, for the further growth and 
ripening of the bulbs, then when the time 
comes for re-setting in the fall, they will 
be together and easily reached, whereas 
if left to grow in their own bed, possibly 
with other flowers zbout or over them, it 
is a difficult matter to locate them. The 
Darwin tulip is a very valuable one be- 
cause it grows on forever with no need 
for resetting unless it gets too thickly 
set, when they may be thinned out by 
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troweling them carefully from their places, 
while the tops are visible, trenching or 
heeling them in to finish their growth, 
and where they can readily be found when 
wanted for the fall bulb bed. Darwin 
tulips we set out last fall are the first ones 
to start this spring; in fact, the first bulb 
to show green except the scillas and the 
lily mentioned above. 

One great mistake we think we have 
made is in setting bulbs too deep. 

It is said that pzonies should be only 
two or three inches below the soil, that 
the deep planting is the cause of much of 
the diss: ‘:sfaction expressed in regard to 
non-blooming.—RosE SEELYE-MILLER in 
Dakota Farmer. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING. 


Growers Reine peegtus, tek fev oily soit 4 
effective in disposing of it. 
lines (about Sout forty words) $1. 00 per insertion. ‘Ad. 





iy name for a of our qyrpies list of 
Si Gladioli and Dahlias, W. 
aot wheleedie cut flower trade : 
varieties but they are the best of 
A : to secure good stock for 
cut flowers at a low price. or in 

viag. Oakland Genens Nussery Walled Lake, 
Cakeed Cont a Michigan. 


W. E. KERCHBOSY CO... 
growers tng * finest 


Here is your oppo: 





Patek, B 


Gladioli 

jiagara, ato 
Europa, Mrs. Fryer, War, Rag E Corres- 
pondence solicited. 





If area ‘essional, commercial, or amateur 
vn nee sek tal eel 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle of America 


pean tet ee on plant culture— 
based on scientific, experiences—not 


Th Condens’ Chronicle ie the officiel orgsn 
Of the National Association af Gandosrs and the 
American Association of Park Superintendents. 
Published mouthly Subscription, $1.50) 2 year 
THE CHRONICLE PRESS, INC. 

286 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 








H. E. Meader, Gladiolus Hybridist 


Winner of Chanborote Pri Prise fon Fiest Yellow Seed- 


ling Boston, 1914 
Offers extra quality tested Gladiolus seed, selected 
exclusively from large flower ng varieties. 
Grder ays of? Seartanes 2 aa 3: is always Limited 
a wa: 
The prolection of new varieties from fe = 
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‘Derby Gardens Glaciol 


List on lication, also Wholesale 
for growers. 


John H. Umpleby, Lake View, N.Y. 


R. F.D, 











“THE AMERICAN BOTANIST” 


Is published for all who are interested in the 
curious facts about our native wildfiowers. 


$1.00 A YEAR. SAMPLE FREE. 








Willard N. Clute & Co., Joliet, Il. 








We Grow Gladiolus Bulbs. 


Send us your address for our 
wholesale price list. 


Cushman GladiolusCo. 
Sylvania, Ohio 











GLADIOLI 
from 
Riverbank 
Gardens 
invariably give 
Satisfaction 


1917 Catalog. It wiii be 
worth your while. 


Raymond W. Swett 
Saxonville - Mass. 











—-—-—--- 
We Won 
| FIRST PRIZE for “Most Meri- 


torious Display” at Gladiolus 
Show, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Munsell & Harvey 
Growers of Gladicli 








Gladiolus Gardens 
L. Merton Gage, Preprieter 
Natick, Massachusetts 








Gladioli Exclusively 




















K. Velthuys 


Please ask for Catal 
which will be = 


Hillegom 
Bolland 


















“Home of ELM HILL GLADIOLI” 









Consolidation is announced of 


A. H. Austin Co. 


Wayland, Ohio 


Originators of Giant and 
Distinct forms of Gladioli 


Address 


AUSTIN -COLEMAN COMPANY 
WAYLAND, OHIO 


TTT TTT 


Send for Retail or Wholesale List 








Gladioli 


Garden 
Gladdeners 


Wholesale or Retail Catalog 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc. 
Flowerfield, Long Island, N.Y. 
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Joe Coleman 
Lexington, Ohio 








EE. STEWART | 
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TheGarden Magazine 


PRACTICAL monthly mag- 

azine for every lover of 
beautiful flowers and abundant 
fresh vegetables; twelve times 
a year THE GARDEN MAGAZINE 
will come to you with expert 
advice on when, how, and what 
to plant for the harmonious 
blending of flowers, plants and 
shrubs, and the maintenance 
of a successful vegetable garden. 


Now you can have two years for $3 


Subscribe now and save 
money! The rates will 
advance 50% at a very 
early date. 


Send your subscription direct to us. 


The Garden Magazine 
Garden City New York 





100 Freesia’s $= 
Purity and Refracta Alba 


Mixed—Postpeid 
ORDER QUICK 


C.$. TAIT - Brunswick, Ga. 

















M. F. WRIGHT 


Gladiolus Grower 
ow Ay? e 


1906 SMITH ST. 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 




















BOUND VOLUMES FOR 


Comatote bound copies 
Em bay ag J 
of Vols. I and Il, with ——- 


are now available. They a: ite y 
£9 pages and contain much useful infor- 
mation. Mailed to any address postpaid 
$1.25 per Vol. or $2.50 for the two. 


MADISON COOPER, Publisher, 
Calcium, N.Y. 




















Geo. S. Woodruff 
GLADIOLVS GROWER 


Best Sorts and Mixtures 


Instructive Catalogue of over 150 


Named Varieties and Collections. 
POPULAR PRICES. 


| Independence, lowa 








Through September 
and October 


we will be digging and shipping 
Peonies, isis and other hardy 
perennial plants. During these 
two months we will send 


Three 50c. Peonies for $1.00 or 
One dozen Iris, retail price $1.50, 
for $1.00 


All good named varieties. of our selection, 
postpaid in first and second zone. 
— re by express, collect, with 
of other plants, added free, to 
oe the express charge. Cash with or- 
der. Order now, and we will ship at the 
right time. 


The Grineed esery 
Grinnell - - - lewa 
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SOHNE NNUUUUAUULLAN 
. 


COLD STORAGE 


for Nurserymen, Florists, Seedsmen and Fruit Growers. 


The -Cooper Brine System 
Write for particulars, stating goods interested in and capacity desired. 
MADISON COOPER COMPANY 


132 Court St. 


onions Engineers and 
Architects 


Calcium, N.Y. 

















Westerbeek & Klyn 


Sassenheim, Holland 
Write to 
14 Stone St., New York, N.Y. 











Grand Prize Gladioli 
If you want the World’s Best, 
= o-date strain, unrivaled for size, 


and wo ee. 6 ot Somme 
"Sp ts poeeed & wr iain fet 


Metzner Floral Co. 


Mountain View - - Cai. 














Pymatuning Gardens 
Gladioli 








AS 
Bidwell & Fobes 


Kinsman 


- Obio 
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IRIS 


Iris can be safely planted 
from the middle of August 
until late fall or in the 











spring. 
I have a large supply of the best of 
the standard varieties, and a few 


of my own productions which are 
better than any Iris I have ever seen. 


My trial plot has been moved, and 
I have nearly 200 named varieties 
of German Iris in a mixture. These 
I offer for $1.00 per dozen, $6.00 
per 100. 

You will hear more of my new Iris 
later on. 


Both wholesale and retail. 


Willis E. Fryer 
Mantorville - - Minn. 

















WHY ? 


ws frequently receive letters from 
r customers as follows: ““The -— 


reseed from you are 

much xt irom you, ae, dog from 
other growers.’ 

WHY ? 
ces: Oue Our growing conditions are such 

pangs hn a clean, strong 

bulb full of vitality. 
Second: Out autedet and 
curing is such as to conserve the 
strength and vitality of the bulb. 
UALITY 


Our prices fer quality bulbs are no 
= than others ask for ordinary 
Ds. 


WANTS 


Give us 2 chance to figure on your 
requirements. 


rCATALOG 


New list will be ready soon. Do you 
want it? 


C. W. Brown & Son 
Ashland - Massachusetts 



















Catalogue Trade 


To SEEDSMEN and FLORISTS 
We are growers and jobbers in 


Gladiolus 


and all other BULBS. 


REMEMBER we can supply strictly first size bulbs for counter 
trade and, where wanted, medium sized bulbs for mail trade. 


Vaughan’s Seed Store 


CHICAGO, 31-33 W. Randolph St. NEW YORK, 43 Barclay St. 




















=r 
Mrs. Frank Pendleton 


A grand exhibition and market flower. My stock 
this fail is the largest and best I ever raised. Get 
my quotations early. Good stock is in demand. 





Aliso a good supply of twenty standard sorts which I have 

selected with care, including Schwaben, Pink Per- 

fection (lst prize at Boston), Peace, War, White 
Seedling No. 10, Niagara, Panama, Etc. 


LET ME ADD YOUR NAME TO MY MAILING LIST. 


Brookland Gardens 


S. E. Spencer, Proprietor 


Woburn - - - Mass. 


G : y 



































GOLDEN KING 


AS USUAL IS MAKING THE BEST SHOW 
IN OUR FIELDS 
AWARDED FIRST CLASS CERTIFICATE 
Price of Golden King has been reduced so as to put it within the reach 
of all growers. Retail price 10c. each, $1.00 per dox. 
Send for our retail list describing nearly 200 of the better old and new varieties. 
All of our own growing at fair prices. Wholesale list for dealers end large growers. 





We are now booking wholesale or- amma 
a oe ar epactal Sdeuetbide. Ni | B L AC K S La 


Notice:—After Nov. Ist address \ 
all communications to Albert Lea, SE ED % 
Minn. \. ALBERT LEA 
BULB DEPARTMENT 
G. D. Black, in charge 


INDEPENDENCE, IOWA 
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